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prepare the public mind for a peace, and at the same time a,
new English application was made to the Directory. It was
most ungraciously received, but they at length agreed to grant
passports for an official negotiation, and under these circum-
stances Lord Malmesbury went to Paris.

The negotiation 7 however, was almost hopeless. The Direc-
tory had no real wish for peace, and they from the beginning
declared their belief that England was insincere in her inten-
tions, and only sought, by an apparent desire for peace, to
obtain increased supplies, and to quell the murmurs of a dis-
contented nation. Pox and the rest of the separate Whig party
took up the same cry, while Burke bitterly denounced the
negotiation as a new humiliation to England. When some one
said that Lord Malmesbury found the road to Paris a long one,
Burke answered that this was not surprising, 4 as he went the
whole way on his knees.' It was soon evident that England would
not make a separate peace, which alone the Directory desired;
and when the question of the restoration of Belgium to the
Emperor was raised, the negotiations speedily terminated.
England, indeed, was ready to purchase that cession by the sur-
render of all her own conquests from France ; but the Directory
at once refused, and on December 19 they ordered Lord ilalmes-
bury to leave Paris in forty-eight hours. It was noticed
that the funds at this time sank lower than at any period of
the American war, and the drain of specie had already begun,
which soon after obliged the Bank of England to suspend cash
payments. It was under such circumstances, that the news ar-
rived that a great French fleet had reached the coast of Ireland,
and had cast its anchors in Bantry Bay.

In order to understand the circumstances under which this
fleet was despatched, it will be necessary to recur for a few
moments to the proceedings of Wolfe Tone. We have seen that
this conspirator had been deeply implicated in the affairs of
Jackson, and that after the suicide of Jackson, in the sprinir of
1795, he had, through the influence of the Beresfords, obtained
permission from the Government to emigrate to America. The
journey was safely accomplished, though the ship was boarded
by an English man-of-war, and Tone was very nearly pressed
for the navy. A curious letter, which he wrote to his dear frieud